2                         Shakespeare and Love

to him that Shakespeare's place among the foremost of
the poets of love should be disputed; and it is not un-
likely that his natural impulse would be to call Shake-
speare the greatest love-poet of them all. For the love
of many other great poets, 'the love which moves the
sun and the other stars/ is a wonderful and mighty
power, but it is hardly love. It bears the name only by
a sublime analogy; it is no native of the earth.

But in Shakespeare love is not remote and celestial;
it is warm and human,, and generation after generation
of men and women to whom the intellectual love of a
Dante, a Spinoza, or a Shelley would be an unintelli-
gible fantasy have recognized it as a reflection of some-
thing they had felt or might hope to feel. If we take
that which ninety-nine out of a hundred of all sorts and
conditions of men feel or dream or understand at the
word love, as the rough ore of the mysterious element,
and if we refine this to the utmost of our power, casting
nothing away that truly belongs to it, then of the
recognizable universal love which remains Shakespeare
is the pre-eminent poet. Nor is this love less ideal
because it has nothing of the abstract-metaphysical in
its composition, unless we are to hand over the word
'ideal* wholly to the mercies of the philosophers. Shake-
speare's conception of love is ideal in the most humane
sense of the word, an enchanting and attainable per-
fection of the real.

Tradition, the popular voice, the judgement of the
critics are at one in regarding Shakespeare as the poet
of the earthly felicity of love. For this he was 'sweet'
and 'gentle5 in his own day, as he is in ours. The
evidence of the plays is beyond all doubt. It is not a
question of scattered lines or single characters, but of
the general sentiment pervading all his plays: it cannot